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A . v feetin< r Of the Council and Members of the Parents’ 

• ‘ he at ’Educational Union will be held on Friday, June 8th, at London 
janonal Ed ^ Square (by kin d permission of the Bishop of London) 

Fad ’of Meath will take the chair at 4 P-m. Professor Gladstone, 
)r Horton the Rev. H. L. Jackson (from Sydney, N.S.W.), Mr. Kota.a 
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THE 

PARENTS’ REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


A CHILD’S LEISURE. 

By L. Ormiston Chant. 

A child's life is divided into four parts — sleeping, eating, 
playing, and being taught. 

A parent who does not study the character of the child 
under each of these four different sets of circumstances, is 
doing the most important of duties in a very inadequate 
way, and is in the position of a blindfold person leading a 
baby along the edge of a steep precipice. Both may come 
sately out of the journey, but the chances are that they 
will not. 

It is, however, with the third division, the playtime ot the 
child, that this paper has to do, and in the majority ol 
cases it is the part least studied and most neglected, because 
comparatively few parents understand that the child and 
his play are the harbingers of the adult and his business. 
Ihere are two great rocks on which much child-life in our 
country is shipwrecked— the rock of too much playtime and 
that of too little. On the one hand there are those who 
look on the child's playtime with suspicion, and allow as 
little as possible with a niggardliness that is stupid and 
cruel, and on the other there are those whose ideas are lax, 
and their good nature lazy, and they would let the whole ot 
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to save trouble. To the first of 
the day be spent in P ay f rf whose ways I have 

these two classes, belo g Their two little girls have 

some opportunity ot know g- gchoolj and they have a 
no leisure. They atten ^ tQ fiU up a ll the time not 

home governess, who music _ master , who gives them 

spent at school 01 These two children 

an hour each three eloquent condemnation 

m rrv in their manners and races, dii h 

Hie folly and heartlessness of the system, under which 
they are lined. They are so dull and old-looking. They 
arevery plodding, bn. unpleasant in voice and manner. I 
is probable that they are well drilled in book lessons, but 
it is a thousand chances to one that they will ever be 
useful women, for even as teachers they will lack the very 
first quality necessary for teaching, and that is spontaniety. 
A child’s leisure is the time in which he occupies himself 
as he likes, and does what his growing fancy dictates, and 
much original genius is lost to the world in the educating 
of children, because this doing as you like and what you 
like is not recognized as one of the essentials in the 
training of character, and is left to the chance mercy of 
circumstances. Of course the ignorance and inexperience 
of a child call for most untiring watchfulness on the part 
of parent or guardian, but that watchfulness should be 
unknown to the child for the most part. It is the very 
highest art to conceal art. The law of the fussy and 
inadequate parent is an everlasting “ Don’t do this ; don’t 
do that, and of a despotic one, “ You shan’t do this ; you 
shall do that.” 

It reminds one of the mother pictured in Punch , “ What 
is Baby doing ? Tell her she musn’t do it ! ” It is 
amentable to think of the numbers of children, whose 
empers are kept in perennial irritation and revolt, by 
^n?i f n l mt f enCe With What the y naturally wish to do, 
ton crh * ° Se U ° ^ r ° W U P Ca ^ 0us an d self-willed under the 
It is for'th ^ r0<Xss °* const ant fault-finding and nagging. 

T housefi/a 

obiect for ** than ,he 

There are not after all ^ ^ S ma dlrty city alley ’. 

’ c , many nurses in well-to-do families 
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who are chosen for their special virtues as wise companions 
an d intelligent interpreters of child-character. The majority 
are selected solely for their qualifications in keeping the 
children “ nice,” making garments, and keeping the nursery 
in trim. 

Over and over again I have heard mothers extolling their 
nurses as such treasures, because of the children’s appear- 
ance, and defending hasty temper and so-called strictness, 
which is often another name for harshness, and sometimes 
for cruelty, on that ground. 

Of course if all parents started on their solemn duties with 
clear knowledge of what a healthy child ought to be, and 
a zealous desire to put all else on one side to help the little 
one realize that ideal, this paper need not have been written, 
and the P.E.U. is unnecessary. But the majority of parents 
enter suddenly into an unknown land — the kingdom of baby; 
and some of them are no more fit to govern that kingdom 
than a Crowfoot Indian to govern Great Britain ! 

First of all, a child ought to be happy; and no silly 
fables about crying being good for it, and expanding its 
lungs, can explain the fact that crying means hunger or 
pain, and that the former must be fed, and the hitter relieved 
as quickly as possible. A cross baby exists either in the 
brain of its mother, or is a testimony to her wretched mis- 


management. Lungs are best expanded by the sweet nature 
plan of comfortable breathing, happy cooing, and later, 
laughter, shouting, and singing. 

Then a child ought to be full of movement. A still child 
is either a sick child, or an unhappy one ; and at whatever 
cost to our own nerves, we must secure to the children as 
much movement in their waking hours as they wish. he 
child itself is a much better guide as to its needs tor move 
ment, than a sedate adult whose restless days are in the 
distant past. Also a healthy child ought to \\ant to 
busy : and nothing to do, is as ruinous to the \ irtue o \\ o 
years old, as to that of twelve, twenty, or hft\ . °u c 
children are accused of being mischievous ani u ic *e , \ 
they are simply industrious and inventive. . . 

Of course the little one will want to do what nos 
him do, imitation is the faculty by wnci pro 
evolved a Shakspeare from the primeva man , 
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, {H is to be punished or scolded for 
puzzling thing to a J£> dQ as a matt er of course, 
doing what it see _ old boy was met by his young 

The father of a ) his return from town, 

wife with a pale and an*K>u sface on jf 

..you will have ^nTppk in the bud," was 

hTsIming™!.. when she had laid the whole dreadful 

b “lfappe b a e red re that while taking charge of the children 
during the nurse’s dinner hour, the mother had left Five- 
vear-old and Two, in the sitting-room for a minute or two, 
as she thought, to go and speak to a friend who would not 
come in; and behold, when she returned, “hive was 
sitting with his little chair drawn close up to the fender, 
and his pretty little tan boots, with the owner’s feet in them, 
resting on the top bar of the grate, and scorching vigorously! 
By his side sat “Two," with her short legs resting on the 
fender-bar, unable by her size to reach the bar of the grate. 

Poor little boy ! He had seen both his father and mother 
put their feet close to the fire to dry their wet boots, and 
no one scolded them. Only a few days before he had 
heard his mother say : — You’ll feel more comfortable when 
your soles are dry.” 

If that mother had been intelligent enough to remember, 
that it is simply criminal to leave little ignorant beings 
alone for a moment with danger near, she would have been 
far more disturbed by her propensity to be selfishlv careless, 
than by her little one’s to be imitative. 

It is of the utmost importance that waking hours should 
not ag in their interest, both to the child and the adult. 

rLUrl' 1 - 1 ^ f 1 V S . movement - The growing brain of a little 
contrnIHn ° 6gm wholly engrossed in dictating and 

ordination ^ ^ ^ pr ° gress ° f C °' 

we should h-i • i understood by mother and nurse, 

drVels and a IT f ° r ev * r the ridiculous 
supposed’ to be a "bet ^ f P . acked . up baby-bundles, so long 
the little stranger r\ U manifestati °n of tender care for 
strange futile efforts to that tiny hand making 

apparently aimless kicks of apparently at nothing, and the 

1S a slowly evolving- iLl Unmana S eable le S s > there 
g nten tion m the brain of holding 
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and moving : and many are the blunders of eve hanri , 
leg, before co-ordination of thought and Jt ’shall 
become perfect enough for the baby to do the right thin* 
in the right way even if it be only the prompt grasping of 
some object, or the endeavour to touch with the foot 

Who needs to be told that the dearest love and ‘admiring 
patience, are the best atmosphere for the baby to develop in 
during this stage r Much more, a thousand times, shall that 
same unfaltering love and patience be the best atmosphere for 
the older child to develop in, when the co-ordination of a 
thousand thoughts and acts shall have to be enhanced by 
a fast growing intelligence. For mark this, O father and 
mother, the greater needs more than the less, and the 
child shall make many more blunders in acquiring 
co-ordination between intelligent thought and purpose, and 
the successful putting them into form by a score of acts, 
than ever he did over only one; and if your love is not to 
fail, you must have just the same quality immeasurably 
increased in quantity, for the increasing demands made on 
it. Yet more, a million times multiplied, is co-ordination 
between the moral nature, the intellectual, and the physical, 
difficult of process and long of achievement — so difficult 
that the veteran St. Paul cried out in heartfelt sorrow, 
“When I would do good evil is present with me!” 


Many and many a child bears a weight of opprobrium it 
never deserved, and many a small culprit arraigned for 
punishment before an unjust judge in shape of father or 
mother, has pleaded quite truthfully but unavailingly, “ I 
never meant to do it. I didn’t do it on purpose. 

The law of kindness may in some cases be slower in its 
results than that of compulsion, and it sometimes appears 
to fail and harshness to succeed. But constraining love 
cannot fail ; it is of God, for God is love, and the failure is 
only in our patience, because we do not wait long enough 
or look deep enough into springs of character. Of course 
there are many instances of where very harshly brought up 
children have turned out better than very leniently reared 
ones. The reason is not far to seek. Some parents are 
harsh from a mistaken sense of duty, and because t ey are 
religiously alive to the sins and miseries of tie iior 
outside the home, and sincerely anxious to save their 
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Ldren" wouM go far to helping then, safely along. 
T„7h’e other hand, many parents have been lenient only 
because they were selfish and lazy, and would not take the 
trouble to train their little ones, and the uncontrolled 
undisciplined nature of the parents has been the curse of 

their children. - 

But the alternative does not lie between these two 

conditions at all. It lies between loving* or not loving. 
The harsh parent who loved did not lo\ e enough , the lazy 
parent either did not love enough or did not love at all. 

True love gives larg'e liberty, and there are no boundaries 
in her kingdom beyond which the child may not go, no 
hours during which her gardens and meadows are closed. 
But however early the child's energy wakes, hers has woke 
yet earlier, and is ready with morning greeting. However 
long the road along which the young feet wander, love is 
always waiting at the far end of the pilgrimage to meet 
them. 

My four children have had the largest liberty accorded 
to them, yet it would be difficult to find more docility and 
readier obligingness than they have always displayed, or a 
home-circle where there have been fewer casualties. 

I realized at the first that constant and happy employ- 
ment was as necessary for that mite on the floor, as the 
adult in the chair. No matter at what cost to sofa- 
ions, tidies, bric-a-brac, and sometimes even book- 

ill temnp * 6 * az * ness > discontent, boredom, and 

not ZZ 6pt at bay ’ and if inf antine toys were 

z r- t,,e mtie 

cushions and tV, A u. oi more value than many 

the Mummy-cat and th^Bawldt ’ 0 ^ T h j ding ‘ places where 
winter days, will somedav h/" played 111 dul1 and fo ggy 
has laid rich treasure f ^ grdves where sacred memory 
resurrection shall be. ^ ^ anot]ler life > when love’s 

when the baby desheswen tTesol *7 1 gHeved in secret 

china shepherdess nrirp u tely fiom an unintellectual 

Dresden children on the 0116 P f nny ’ to one of the precious 
" thG mante ipiece ! But then I had done 
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the same thing, had I not, or the shepherdesT^dTave 
been occupying the place of the Dresden children ? So we 
played very carefully with the beautiful little flowered china 
baby, and the delight and happiness of my living one were 
well worth securing. 

Later on, when babyhood began to demand variety of 
occupation, I taught my tiny ones to play with pins, and 
cut with scissors, and throw coals on the fire with their 
hands. The secret of all teaching, is an earnest purpose in 
learning. There was an earnest purpose behind all we did. 
The box of pins were some poor little cold tired babies, 
who were crying to go to bed. So as a matter of kind love 
they had all to be stuck into an old soft pincushion. 
When the last of the babies was safely stuck in, it was time 
to give them their supper. A biscuit, or a small lump of 
sugar did duty for the vicarious meal, and always met a 
certain fate. 

The scissors cut whole squadrons of paper playmates out 
of old newspapers or grocers' bags. They did not, to an 
outsider, bear much resemblance to boys and girls, it is true ; 
but when the various fragments were called “Plumpy” or 
“ Lanky," or “ Cry-baby," or “Mooley,” they assumed such 
vivid personality, that it became a matter of parental duty 
to lay a nice lace tidy on the floor, and sit the scraps of 
paper in front of paint saucers, empty moist colour-pans, 
thimbles, pill-boxes, empty cotton-reels, etc., and treat them 
to a splendid Christmas feast of Barmecidal proportions. 

Hear little children ! We got over their early years so 
industriously, so kindly, and reasonably this way. No 
slapping and scolding, nor that most hateful of noises, children 
crying or screaming, to mar the sober dignity, and innocent 

gaiety of our intercourse, day by day. 

Consequently having* from their first months learnt the 
happiness of work, and of full liberty to follow one’s own bent, 
and not another's, they are to-day full of eager plans of wor , 
always busy, full of compassion, and thoroughly in earnest. 

There is also another very important aspect of this su ject 
of letting children have plenty of leisure for doing what t ie) 
like, as they like. t , 

There is stupendous need for original thinkers in t e mi s 
of the great problems that face us as a nation and demanc a 
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Q f t hem beyond the wisdom of 
solution. There are ma y the y remain unsolved with 

this generation to . sc » ve , . g being given to them, is a 

the passionate a more terrible every day. 

disaster the nature to | tvh.A gr ^ ^ and , f ^ 

V\ t00m tcZV^ area, and go farther and deeper 
thinking is upon ourselves as the bow from which 

their awowh 'shot, and L as the track or the goal of that 
arrow If they are to be independent seekers after truth, and 
to love truth for truth’s sake, we must teach them how to 
think for themselves, instead of accepting our thought 
merely because it is ours. When I think of the pious idiots 
who have set themselves to break a child’s will, and reduce a 
human ego to the condition of permanent dittoism which 
stands with such folk for amiability, I am not surprised at 
the types in which their success is set ; on the one hand the 
rude and noisy iconoclasts, on the other the puny and feeble 
crawlers and parasites for whom what is morbid and debasing 
seems to have a most fatal attraction. 

Strengthen your child’s will ; thank God for it ; respect it ; 
train it; consecrate it by the consecration of your own. Bring 
up your child from the first in innocent freedom, and healthy 
occupation. “Fear hath torment.” Let reverence, not fear 
be maker of manners. Let joy be the air of your companion- 
ship, and let your motto for waking hours be, “ Without 
haste, without rest,” and for the sleeping ones, “ in quietness 
and confidence shall be your strength.” 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

UNION. 

THE Annual Meeting of this Society was held on Friday 
afternoon, June 8th, at London House, St. James Square 
by the kind permission of the Bishop of London. The Chair 
was taken by Lord Meath. Letters of regret at their inability 
to attend had been received from Mr. Welldon, Mr. Silkes, 
Sir Dyce Duckworth, Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter, 
Canon Daniell, and Archdeacon Farrar. 

The Chairman, in his opening remarks, said that he thanked 
them very much for asking him to take the chair that day at such 
an important gathering. He congratulated them most heartily 
on the very successful work, which had been carried on during 
the very few years, in which the important organisation had 
been in existence. They had undertaken a truly national 
work, — a work exceedingly difficult, which required the most 
careful thought and consideration, but one, which if carried out 
in the proper spirit, would do an immense deal towards improv- 
ing the character of the next generation. He thought it was 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of any association that 
was to mould, as he hoped they would, the character of 
future generations. It meant that they would be able to train 
up the children of the future so that this Empire should be a 
nobler Empire, and an Empire more worthy of a Christian 
people. There were many sides to this question of the Educa- 
tion of Children, and it was impossible to discuss all the many 
sides of this important question : he should confine himself to 
one particular side. It appeared to him that it would not be 
out of place for him to endeavour to put befoie them the 
importance of discipline in the home. In former genet ati< ns it 
would have been perfectly out of place and useless to press t lat 
point. Formerly there was too much seventy , discipline was 
carried even to cruelty. The danger now was lest people shou 
forget that in well-regulated homes discipline should occupy 
some place. They would acknowledge, at least all those who 
believed in a Divine Being, that they were not left without some 
guidance in this direction of government. The laws o 


